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WELL MATCHED. 


WITHOUT INTENDING IT; 
OR, JOHN TINCROFT, BACHELOR AND BENEDICT. 
CHAPTER LXVIII.—AGAINST THE GRAIN. 
“Tou, don’t you think it would be better for you 


to return home to-morrow ?” said Tincroft, after the 


rather awkward pause which occurred at the end of 
the last chapter. 


Master Tom looked his elderly friend in the face, 
No. 1070.—sunx 29, 1872. 


| with some surprise, as well he might, perhaps, for 
| John Tincroft was not usually anxious to get rid of 
| his guests. 
| Do you think so, sir?” the young fellow asked. 
“T’ll tell you presently what I think,” said John, 
‘‘and also why I think it, if I do think it. You 
may be sure of one thing, at any rate—I shall be 
very sorry to lose your good company.” 
‘“‘ Thank you, Mr. Tincroft. You are very kind,” 
said young Tom. 


cc PRICE OXE PENNY. 
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‘You would like to stay over next week, it being 
the grand cricket week ?” continued John. 

‘“‘ Yes, I should,” replied Tom, bluntly. 

‘No doubt, and not only beeause of its being the 
ericket week ?” 

Tom again looked up into his friend’s face, with a 
quick gesture, not altogether of surprise; and then 
ne turned rather red in the face, I think, and looked 
lown upon the path. There was a broken twig upon 
it, which engrossed his attention, perhaps; for he 
took great pains to turn it over with his foot, so as 
to pass it under a kind of general examination. He 
didn’t speak. 

Until now the two gentlemen had remained as it 
seemed rooted to the spot where we left them in our 
last chapter; and the fair Helen was still employed 
in filling her little flower basket. This completed, 
she turned from the border and disappeared. Ap- 
parently this broke the spell, for Tincroft now slipped 
his arm within that of his young friend, and the 
two paced up and down the long path as they com- 
muned together. 

‘“My dear lad,” said John, when they were thus 
in motion, ‘ your father and I were dear friends 
when we were about your age. We were almost 
always together when we were at Oxford. We never 
had a serious disagreement in our lives; I received 
many a kindness from him; and though we have not 
seen so much of each other of late years as formerly, 
we are as much friends as ever. Don’t you believe 
thier” 

Tom did believe this. His father always spoke 
in the warmest terms of affection of his old friend 
Tincroft, he said. 

Aad if I should say anything to you that seems to 
go a little against the grain, Tom, you won’t be more 
offended than you can help, will you? because you 
may ve sure I don’t mean anything really unkind to 
the son of so old and dear a friend as your father is.” 

No, Tom wouldn’t be offended. 

‘1 know,” continued John, ‘“‘that some persons 
do sometimes make great mistakes, which lead them 
into great impertinences, and ereate a great deal of 
confusion and mischief as well. I remet.ber a case 
in point, where a man whoin the early part of his life 
had gone very far astray in vicious pursuits, became 
in his later years, when broken down in health, the 
most uncharitable censor of the supposed failings of 
his friends and acquaintances that I ever had the 
unhappiness of knowing. And on one occasion he 
fell foul of the character of a friend who, in thoso 
old times, had rescued him from disgrace and ruin; 
and quarrelled with this benefactor by charging him 
with folly which had not the slightest foundation 
in fact. I hope, Tom, you won’t think that I am 
one of that sort.” 

No, Tom was sure that his father’s old friend was 
not. 

‘‘ And yet, as we grow older,” John went on, ‘ we 
sometimes see, or fancy (it may be altogether an 
error on our part, but we fancy) we see things 
more clearly than at an earlier period of our lives. 
And especially the blunders we ourselves have 
at some former time committed, make us think 
that we are wiser than others—wiser, perhaps, than 
we really are, and more competent to set another 
right when we think him to be in danger.” 

They went on slowly pacing the path from one 
end to the other before another word was spoken. 
Then John resumed his talk. 
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‘‘The person of whom I was speaking a few mo. 
ments ago, having been guilty of bad actions as well 
as of criminal thoughts and desires, was too ready to 
attribute bad motives to another, who was utterly 
astounded when he heard of the charge brought 
against him. And perhaps, dear Tom, you will be 
astounded too when you hear further what I wish to 
say. When I was a young fellow like you (your 
father knows all about it), I was guilty of folly; [ 
thank God not of deliberate sin, nor perhaps of any 
sin at all, only as there is a degree of sin in most 
folly. Well, I was foolish. Without intending it I 
did that which was the means of completely changing 
the entire course of many lives and histories. In the 
merciful arrangements of Divine Providence, those 
changes were, as I hope, overruled for good. But] 
would never forget that, whether for good or evil, 
the folly was the same; nor that, overruled as they 
may have been, they produced at the time, and fora 
long time afterwards, much unhappiness to all within 
their influence. Now, my dear lad, without intending 
it, you—”’ 

‘I know what you are going to say—at least, I 
think I do, sir,”’ said Tom, in a sorrowful tone, “ and 
it is all quite true. Please don’t go on if it is about 
—about Helen—I mean, Miss Wilson.” 

John Tincroft smiled, but rather sadly. 

‘Poor Tom!” he sighed rather than uttered, and 
then there was silence during the next slow-paced 
journey down the path. It was for young Tom now 
to begin again, and he was not sorry, perhaps, that 
the shades of evening were gathering around, so that 
his countenance was, at least, obscured. 

‘‘T have been very foolish this last week or two, 
but I haven’t meant any harm,” Tom humbly con- 
fessed. ‘‘I ought to have remembered that I am not 
free, and never have been,” said the young fellow, 
gulping down with a strong effort, as it seemed, 
something that half choked him. ‘‘ Now, do you think 
it quite fair, Mr. Tincroft, to have everything—every- 
thing cut and dried for a young fellow when he first 
sets his foot in the world ?” 

‘“‘That’s a wide question, Tom.” 

‘Well, you know what I mean. There was my 
going into business instéad of going to Oxford, you 
knew.” F 

‘That has turned out very well, Tom. You your- 
self have said you are glad you didn’t have your way 
in that. And—I don’t know—but I fancy fathers 
(wise fathers, of course) are better judges of what to 
make of their sons than the sons can be as to what to 
make of themselves.” 

‘“‘Yes, yes; that’s all right, but about who they 
are to marry when they grow up? Not but what I 
might have chosen Blanche for myself, if I had been 
left to make a choice; but I wasn’t, you see.” 

‘‘ But you are engaged to your cousin, you know, 
Tom, and with your own consent. Isn’t it so?” 

“Yes; but then I hadn’t seen anybody else I ever 
thought I should care about, or think about,” groaned 
young Tom. 

‘And this leads us back to where we started from, 
my dear Tom,” said John, kindly. ‘I think it will 
be better for you not to stay here over the cricket 
week, but to return to your home and your Blanche 
to-morrow. For she is your Blanche, you know.” 

‘“‘T suppose it will be best,” sighed Tom, lugu- 
briously. ' 

“And be sure of this, Tom, that what is the right 
thing to do is the happiest to be done—when it 18 
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done. I have fancied how it may have been with you 
the last few days; and, to tell the truth, I have had 
afancy of what might be any time within the last 
year or two. And so I have striven to keep you and 
Helen apart ; not because I don’t love you, Tom, nor 
because L should not, under other circumstances, have 
liked you to be Helen’s lover, but because you could 
not be that without dishonour to yourself. But that 
was only my folly, perhaps; and anyhow, you are 
not deeply wounded yet, and there’s no harm done 
yot, either with or without intending it. In a fort- 
night’s time you will have forgotten, or have learnt 
to smile at, a few little passages like that of this 
evening, which I have had my eye and thoughts 
upon since you have been here. And when the time 
comes, if you are honest and loyal to yourself, as I 
feel sure you will be, you will be thankful to me, 
I think, for having given you a momentary pain, 
perhaps. And now let us go in to the ladies.” 


CHAPTER LXIX.—MORE PANICS THAN ONE. 


Youne Tom followed his friend’s advice, which, in- 
deed, he could not very well help doing; but it went 
against the grain, as John had feared it might. And 
Iam afraid our old friend Tincroft did not get many 
thanks from Tom’s sister, nor from Helen, nor, per- 
haps, even from his own dear Sarah, for the summary 
dismissal of the faithful squire upon whose services 
they had calculated during the following week. This 
was not of so much consequence, however; and, as 
John had predicted, Tom had not been home a 
week before he had forgotten— No, not forgotten, 
but had determined to root out from his heart, if 
possible, the seedling affection which had dared to 
spring up in that flower-bed of nature. 

Young Tom had soon other matters to think about, 
and so had our old friend Grigson, his father; so 
also had the m.P. at the head of the city firm, as 
well as every other member of it. Every now and 
then—say once in ten years or thereabouts—there 
comes what. is known as a crisis, or a panic, or a 
turning-point, in commercial affairs in ‘the city” 
and elsewhere, in which crisis or panic huge for- 
tunes are dispersed, the best hands are in danger of 
being bowled out or stumped out at the golden 
wicket of trade, and all credit seems for the time to 
come to anend. Such a state of things came about 
when young Tom had nearly arrived at his twenty- 
first birthday ; and though the great firm in which 
he was to be a junior partner, consequent on his fast 
approaching marriage with his cousin, rode out the 
storm, it was for a time in a more crippled state than 
those concerned would have cared to acknowledge. 
Many months, indeed, transpired before they could 
look around them with a comfortably complacent 
sense of security, and of thankfulness for their 
escape. 

Of course, during this critical period, all thoughts 
of marrying and giving in marriage were set aside 
and deferred to a more convenient season. Never- 
theless, young Tom remained faithful to his engage- 
ment, and even believed that, when the propitious 
tme should arrive, he should be sufficiently hayypy 
with his Blanche, who, to do her justice, was not 
deficient in attractive charms either of person or of 
mind. As to very ardent love—as love is understood 
by romantic young ladies and gentlemen—this had 
never been professed on either side; but as a mar- 
nage of convenience—well, there are worse trans- 
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actions of that sort perpetrated every day than that 
which had been so long designed between these two 
cousins. 

At length, however, serious preparations were 
being entered upon for the consummation of this 
great event in their history, when advice reached the 
young lady’s father that Ais father, the magnate of 
Mumbleton, and the autocrat of the Mumbles, was 
suddenly taken ill, and was, as was supposed, on his 
dying bed. This supposition soon ripened into reality. 
Old Mr. Elliston, who was in the habit of boasting 
that he had never had a day’s illness in his 
life of manhood, had now, at eighty years old, to 
submit to the great and universal decree, ‘‘ Dust 
thou art, and to dust shalt thou return.” He died. 
He didn’t approve of it ; but in this grave business of 
life (as it has been called) he was overruled, and 
compelled to yield. He died. 

Great changes then took place both at the Mumbles 
and in London. The son inherited the father’s pro- 
perty, which, though not so large as it had been 
thought to be, and which had suffered in the late 
commercial panic, was yet a pleasant enough estate 
to enter upon. And the son, who had all his life 
been anticipating this possession, entered upon it as 
his right, and with a sort of feeling (it was said) thatif 
he had had his rights, according to the strict and literal 
rendering of Scripture, he would havo been master of 
the Mumbles ten years earlier. 

Be this as it may, the removal of this gentleman 
from London to his paternal estate and mansion was 
not only attended with the breaking up of his estab- 
lishment at Camberwell, but was also soon followed 
by his withdrawal from the firm in which he had so 
long been a partner. Probably this determination 
on his part was hastened by disgust at trade in 
general, consequent upon his recent experiences in 
business fluctuations. At all events, he was deter- 
mined, as he said, to wipe his hands of it. Which 
he did; and he did not go out empty-handed either, 
for he withdrew not only himself, but the full share 
of capital to which he was entitled. Thenceforth, 
therefore, he entered upon the life of a country 
gentleman. 

Other events followed. The first was the flight 
from the old homeof the single Miss Elliston, who had 
so long kept her father’s house on a rather scanty 
annuity. She had never been a very great favourite 
of her brother; nevertheless, he would have given 
her house room, he said; but being offered, not only 
house room, but a home in her brother-in-law’s and 
her sister’s pleasant villa on the banks of the Thames, 
she accepted the offer, and was no more known in 
Mumbleton. 

Then there were other changes; old servants were 
dismissed and new ones were hired; old furniture 
was sold and new was bought; old and stale pictures 
were taken down from the walls, and fresh were 
hung up. In all this the new proprietor only acted 
on the universal instinct by which the world moves 
on to the universal termination, when it, and all that 
it inherit, shall be dissolved, and— 


‘¢ Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 


There were yet other events to follow. When the 
brief ceremonial term of mourning for the dead was 
ended, the doors of the family mansion at the Mum- 
bles were opened wide for the reception of guests. 
There were grand doings then, I promise you, reader. 

co2 
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But as I was not among the invited ones, I decline 
giving a second-hand report of them. If you want 
to know more, look into the county paper of that 
date, and gratify your natural longing. 

No, I was not among the invited; and, strange to 
say, neither was young Tom Grigson, in whom I hope 
you, dear reader, take enough interest (though so 
recently introduced to him) to be anxious to hear 
what his sister has to say in the following letter :— 


‘*To Miss Wilson, 
‘¢ Tincroft House, 
‘‘Near Trotbury. 

“My oartinc Hetey,—Thank you, thank you a 
hundred times for your nice long letter. It is so 
good of you to remember me as you do, and to let 
me into all your little secrets. Ah, those were happy 
times when we were at school together, though it was 
school. For, as you say, Miss G. was and is a very 
nice good lady, though she was, and is, a school- 
mistress. And then we had one another’s company, 
which was, I will say, the best thing that could have 
happened to me, whatever it might have been to you. 
And I do wish, dear, that you would come and spend 
a month, or two or three months,with me here, at my 
home. It is the only thing I find to object to in 
Mr. Tincroft, that as soon as you and London are 
mentioned in the same breath — but there, I am not 
to say anything about that, and I won’t disobey 
orders. Thank you very much, and dear, good Mrs. 
Tincroft too, for wanting to see me again at your 
delightful home. I need not say how happy I shall 
be when the time comes, whenever it does come; 
and perhaps now our troubles are passing away (I 
mean papa’s business vexations, which you may have 
heard of), I shall not be so much wanted at home as 
I have been—at least, as they say I have been, for 
papa says I have been of use—great use, he says, 
which I am glad of, I am sure. 

“‘There — I won’t write 
myself. 

“And, oh! I am so glad you wouldn’t have that 
odious—you know I never did like him,—that con- 
ceited dandy M~—-. To think of his having the 
impudence to make you an offer! Dear Helen, I am 
sure, with all his money, and being a J.P., as he 
likes to make known that he is, he would have made 
you miserable. Such a screw as he is, and—and not 
at all handsome either, though he does think so much 
of himself. Oh, darling, I am so glad yousaid ‘No’ 
to him. I feel sure you will never repent it. There’s 
something better in store for you than that would 
have been, I hope. 

‘“¢ And what do you think, Helen dear ? You would 
never guess, so I’Jl tell you. You know all about 
Uncle Elliston’s going to live at the Mumbles, and 
setting up to be so grand there; and about Aunt Jane 
coming to live with us. And a very nice sort of aunt 
she is, and we all begin to like her very much; all 
the more for her having received not the best of 
treatment, so mamma thinks, from her brother. But 
this is not what I was going to tell you. Somebody 
else hasn’t had the best treatment either. You know 
that dear Tom’s wedding was put off because of old 
Mr. Elliston’s death ; and now it is put off altogether! 
Only think of that! We thought it strange, when 
they went to live at the Mumbles, that Tom wasn’t 
asked there. And when they had that great ‘ house- 
warming,’ as it was called in the paper I sent you, it 
seemed more strange that not a word was said about 


another word about 
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Tom being wanted. But it is all explained now. He 
wasn’t wanted; there was somebody else. And only 
yesterday came a letter to papa—he won’t let any- 
body read it but mamma; but he told us what was in 
it. The match is to be considered broken off for 
good, because Uncle Elliston doesn’t approve of such 
family arrangements. Only think of that; and he 
the first to propose the ‘arrangement’—so papa 
says. And he thinks (uncle does) that it will be 
better for all parties, and happier, to give it up. And 
then comes out what it all means—it means that 
Blanche has had an offer from Sir Somebody Some- 
thing at Somewhere Park, who has been a pretty 
constant visitor at the Mumbles ever since they went 
to live there, and she has accepted him. I reckon if 
Uncle Richard hadn’t married as he did, Uncle 
Elliston would have thought twice before he had let 
that Sir Somebody cut out poor Tom ; for he hasn’t 
a good character at all, Aunt Jane says. But now 
Uncle Richard has a son, and there is no chance 
of the estate coming to Tom, as was once calculated 
on; I think, and we all think, this made all the 
difference with Uncle Elliston. 

‘** Anyhow, so itis; and I am glad—that is, I am 
not sorry for it. Atleast, I hope it will all turn out 
for the best. But poor Tom is sadly cut up about it; 
and I wish—no, I won’t say what I wish.” 

[There is more which I need not copy, as it has 
nothing to do with my story, which is so soon to come 
to an end; as the letter also did hee 

‘‘ Yours, darling Helen, 
“Very affectionately, 
‘‘ CATHERINE Gricson.” 

[Of course there was a postscript. Here it is: ] 

““P.S. What do you think? Oh, I am so glad! 
Papa and mamma have just told me that they will 
spare me for a good long holiday to go where and 
when I like. Can you suppose that I could like to 
go anywhere so well as to Tincroft House, to be with 
my darling Helen? MayI say next week? Write 
and let me know.”’ 


CHAPTER LXX.—INNINGS AND WINNINGS. 


Or course Helen’s reply to Catherine was—‘“Do 
come,” and, of course, Catherine packed up and was 
soon at Tincroft House. She had been there about a 
month when came the following laconic epistle to 
Tom Grigson the younger. 

‘My pEAR Tom,—Some two or three summers ago 
you were rather disappointed in not having the 
opportunity of seeing what was to be seen at Trot- 
bury during the celebrated cricket week. What there 
can be to see and delight in at that especial time is a 
mystery tome. But every one to his taste; and if 
you will honour me with your presence the week 
after next (being Trotbury cricket week) I shall be 
only too happy to give you all facilities for witnessing 
the sport (?) in good company. My dear Sarah says 
she knows you will come; and has given the house- 
keeper (our old Jane still holds that office) orders to 
have your room in readiness. 

“Yours affectionately, Jonn Trncrort.” 


It was a gloriously fine week—the Trotbury cricket 
week (so said the Trotbury weekly); and there was 
grand company.on the Trotbury cricket ground every 


+ All 


one of the days, vspecially on the grand day. 
the élite of the neighbourhood for miles round’? were 
there, according to the above-mentioned weekly ; and 
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if this report was almost too comprehensive and un- 
limited, I myself can bear witness (for was not I, the 
humble chronicler of these passages in real life, there 
also?) that a more brilliant circle of fair ladies and 
gallant gentlemen, as they were seated on the green 
grass outside the bounds, eagerly watching the won- 
derful batting of the brothers G., the tremendous 
bowling of tho champion of the north, and the superb 
fielding of the two elevens in general throughout the 
day; or as these same spectators walked about the 
privileged ground during the brief cessations of 
play —while their ‘magnificent and lovely equipages”’ 
(Trotbury weekly again) were drawn up on the 
broad sward behind—I say that a more brilliant 
circle, and so forth, can rarely be seen. A sober 
holiday it was and is, and I hope ever will be, as long 
as it lasts; and if old Oxford and Cambridge men, 


who knew once how to handle a bat, but have since | 


had their innings and winnings in a higher sphere of 
toil and duty, chose (as they did and do choose) for 
once in a year to unbend and do honour to the good 
old English game of cricket (if John Tincroft will 


pardon my saying so) with their presence, and to | 


throw over it a halo of protection, I respect and admire 
them all the more. 
but I have been—a cricketer. 

And on that ground on that especial day, there 


was not a pleasanter sight than a group of three | 


ladies and one gentleman, who, retiring a little 


behind the crowd, made believe to be watching the | 


game with wonderful interest (which they were not 
doing at all), and fancied they were deceiving all the 
world as to the true intent of their heing there. 

Well, to tell the truth, Tom’s wound was not so 
deep as to be mortal. 
his friend Tincroft had exhorted him to be) to his 
elected spouse. He had tried very hard to love her 
very much; and if he had not quite succeeded, I 


honestly believe he would eventually have accom- | 


plished the feat ; at any rate he would have made his 


cousin Blanche a good husband, while there was | 
nothing that could be alleged against him inconsis- | 


tent with the bearing of a faithful and true-hearted 
fiancé. More than this, Tom had felt greatly pained 
by the heartless treatment to which he had been 
subjected; for, in addition to the letter already 


spoken of, he had himself received one from | 


Blanche, in which she pleaded parental authority for 
breaking off her connection with her cousin; and, 


alter begging that he would not disturb her peace of | 


mind by attempting to change the decision she had 
come to—which would be useless-—she concluded with 
best wishes for his future happiness. 

_ All this, I say, was very bitter to Tom—who 
hadn’t deserved it. But he had philosophy to bear 
the blow with becoming fortitude; and it was when 
hehad partly succeeded in getting the better of his 
mortification that he received the invitation to Tin- 
croft House. 


For I also am—am ?—alas, no; | 


He had been very loyal (as | 


To Tincroft House he went then, and | 
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John to the solitude of his own study; and if there 
were other things besides ‘‘the manly, noble game 
of cricket’ talked of as— 

Ah, well! they looked very happy as I remember 
them, just as Sarah and Catherine came up to poor 
solitary me, and made me their excuse for staying 
behind—wanting a little chat—while Tom and 
Helen passed on, and did not so much as turn their 
faces towards your humble servant. 

And you wanted a chat with me, did you? Oh, 
Mrs. Sarah Tincroft! Mrs. Sarah! : 

And all this time, who cared for who was at the 
wicket, or how many runs had been made by the 
South, or how many by the North? Not Helen, 
nor Tom either. At length, however, there was a 
great clapping of hands and much hurrahing (or 
hooraying), for the second innings was over, and 
the South had beaten the North. 





Young Tom went back from Tincroft House in a 
not very unhappy frame of mind, I think. True, 
there had been nothing said about love ‘‘ and all that 
trumpery,”? as I heard it called once. Trumpery, 
‘indeed! Well, nothing had been said about it, 
whatever you choose to call it. Tom wasn’t going 
| to be precipitate; and his disappointment was too 

recent ; and besides, never having, from his cradle up- 
wards, been a free man, he wanted a little time for 
trying what freedom was like. More than all, he 
must know something more about Helen; and sho 
ought to know more about him; and a great deal 
more to the same purpose was conned over between 
| Tom and his sister before his return. 
Nevertheless, Catherine knew, as well as you and 
I do, reader, what was coming. And so did dear 
Sarah know it; and I am very much mistaken if 
John did not give a guess at it without being told. 
At any rate, he witnessed more than one little episode 
in the flower-garden with which he did not feel him- 
self called upon to interfere. 

And in due time it all came to pass; so that the 
following summer—before the return match of North 
versus South was played in the Trotbury week, the 
veracious weekly chronicle informed its readers that 
at the parish church in the village of * * *, near 
|Trotbury, were united in the bonds of matrimony 
Thomas Grigson, junior, of London, to Helen, 
daughter of the late Walter Wilson, of Boomerang, 
'in Australia. And then in another part of the paper 
appeared a long description of the wedding, an- 
nouncing, among other particulars, that Mr. John 
| Tincroft, of 'Tincroft House, gave away the bride, 
whose beauty was the theme of admiraiivn to all 
| beholders. Also that two equally elegant and lovely 

sisters of the bridegroom officiated as bridesmaids ; 
and that, the ceremony over, and the wedding break- 
fast concluded, the happy pair drove olf to catch 
the mail packet, which was to convey them to the 
Continent, ou their wedding tour. 


was received with open arms by John and Sarah, to | 


say nothing of his sister, who knew very well what 


she was about when, in pathetic and moving terms, | 


she enlarged to Mrs. Tincroft—no one else being | 


by—on the wrongs her poor brother had suffered. 
“Wouldn’t it do him good to have a little holi- 
lay?” said pitiful Sarah. And thus it came to pass 
that, the former impediment being removed, Tom 
vas pressed to visit Tincroft House during the Trot- 
ury cricket week, as I have said. 
And so they made up their little party, leaving 


MONTAGU HOUSE. 


| Monracu Hovsz is on the point of being modernised ; 
| in other words, of parting with those characteristics 


| which give it its historival value. We recall the 
days when it was the nursery of letters, the centre of 
| fashion, the rendezvous of wit, the temple of the 
Muses, dedicated to the votaries of art and literature, 
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the sons aud daughters of genius—the daughters, 
perhaps, especially, as its reunions were organised 
and presided over by a woman whose gifts and graces, 
whose taste and intelligence, while they fitted her to 
be the friend and companion of authors, statesmen, 
and politicians, impelled her to gather round her, 
with a generous contempt for the petty heart-burn- 
ings of rivalry, all the most distinguished and 
brilliant of her sex. 

It is natural we should entertain a deep veneration 
and a,grateful affection for scenes once sacred to 
learning, and illustrated by the habitual presence of 
those men and women who have bequeathed to us 
their impressions and their thoughts, the labours of 
their industry, and the inspirations of their genius, 
and with them the spirit of the age they adorned. 

It is worthy of remark that at this very hour, when 


the material home of the Blue Stocking Club is | 
| that we enter the dismantled dwelling to find both 


being remodelled and transformed,—when the vesti- 
bules and corridors, the galleries and saloons of 
Montagu House, erewhile the meeting-place of all 
that was learned and distinguished in its day, are 
yielding to the exigencies of new customs, new ideas, 


new wants,—when the zsthetical laws of architecture | 


and decoration are demanding the sacrifice of that 
sentiment which attaches us to objects and localities, 
—an entirely opposite course is being followed in the 
sister-capital where the Hotel de Carnavailet, the resi- 
dence of Madame de Sévigné and the shrine of wit 
and learning in France during the ‘ Grand Siécle,” 
is being restored by the municipality of Paris to all 
the beauty of its pristine form. 


A gem of art and architecture, a harmonious | 
whole, is the Hotel de Carnavalet—the design by | 
Pierre Sescaut, Androuet du Cerceau, and Bulan, the | 


sculptured enrichments by Jean Gongeon, the facade 
by Mansard—worthy, therefore, of all the conscien- 
tious efforts being made to preserve it for posterity 
as it stood in the times of their forefathers. Still, 
though Montagu House has no corresponding mas- 
terpieces to boast, and not a single element in its com- 
position rises up to plead for its preservation, there is a 
touching dignity in its mournful silence, and an irre- 
sistible attractiveness in its remembered grandeur. 

Johnson was wont to say that ‘‘ he would not care 
to see an unsightly old post pulled up that he recol- 
lected from childhood ;” and although there may be 
no beauty in this tasteless edifice, yet for the sake of 
him who uttered this sentiment, and his gifted con- 
temporaries, the spirit of whose times still lingers 
here, we cannot but regret to see the traces of their 
passage swept away. ” 

For the space of a century has Montagu House— 
standing in the aristocratic seclusion of its own plea- 
sant ground—reared its stately eminence amid the 
tall trees that surround it, and looked proudly down 
on the mansions of Portman Square. 

Jt seems to remember, if we have forgotten, that it 
monopolises within. it, memories of men and things of 
which the rest of the world possesses only a vague 
and hearsay knowledge—a patchwork ideal com- 
pounded from memoirs and correspondences, and put 
together, alas! like all history, with some discon- 
nected truths and much ingenious supposition, to 
make it stick together. 

While we have gleaned only the bare facts that 
here Lord Lyttelton, Gilbert West, Johnson, Burke, 
Young, Mrs. Thrale, Mrs. Vesey, Miss Carter, Mrs. 
Boscawen, Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Delany, Lord Oxford, 
and his daughter the Duchess of Portland, Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds, and among a host of others not less emi- 
nent, Cowper, who has immortalised Mrs. Montagu’s 
‘Feather Tapestry,”” Hannah More, who versified 
the ‘‘ Bas Bleu” club, and Benjamin Stillingfleet, 
whose blue stockings, it is said, gave their name to 
these unique reunions, habitually met, conferred, 
conversed, exchanged their ideas, reciprocated each 
other’s sentiments, sharpened each other’s wit, grew 
in each other’s esteem, efjoyed each other’s society— 
perhaps envied each other’s successes—these floors 
have received their very footprints, these walls have 
contained their individualities, these mirrors have 
reflected their very forms, these precincts have wit- 
nessed their minutest actions, and echoed their spoken 
words. 

In the summer of 1781 Mrs. Boscawen writes to 
Mrs. Delany, ‘“‘ Mrs. Montagu is in high health and 
spirits in her Chdteau Portman ;” in that of 1872 it is 


the moral and material web, woven by this graceful 
modern Penelope, unravelled and dispersed. We wan- 
der through the vacant halls and deserted chambers, 


| we look around on the bare walls and empty saloons, 


the frameless mirrors, the disfigured panels—we 
almost expect to meet the lingering ghost of Lord 
Lyttelton, or to catch the silvery accents of the fair 
hostess. Alas! imagination may repeople the vast 
halls with those who have made themselves known to 
us in their works, but when we wake up from our fond 
reverie, the attractive vision has disappeared, and we 
see nought but the repetition of our own image, we 
hear nought but the hollow sound of our own voice. 
There is now no discernible difference between this 
and any other unoccupied mansion of the great; all 
that gave it its cachet has long since ceased to haunt 
the spot, and we sigh to reflect that, like the Salon 
Bleu of Madame de Ramboaillet, the Blue Stocking 
Club of Mrs. Montagu scarcely survived its foundress. 
This lady, whose maiden name was Elizabeth 
Robinson, was the daughter of Matthew Robinson, 
of Rokeby, and was born in Yorkshire in 1720. She 
was celebrated for her brilliant intelligence, her 
sparkling wit, her love of letters, and her geutle 
unobtrusive manners; besides all this, for her great 
personal grace and beauty. Mrs. Montagu’s piety 
was sincere and unaffected, and her amiable eon- 
sideration for others procured for her the affection 
and esteem of all who knew her, while the cul- 
tivation of her mind, the soundness of her judg- 
ment, and the elevation of her thoughts caused her 
society to be sought by the most illustrious persons 
of her times of both sexes. The intimate and en- 
during friendships she enjoyed with them offer the 
best evidence of the admirable qualities of her heart 
and mind; these are nowhere more apparent than 1 
her correspondence, which, while perfectly easy and 
natural, betrays a very thoughtful and original mind. 
All her letters are interesting, and some of them 
afford not only amusing pictures of the times, but 
spirited portraits of some of the celebrities whose 
society she enjoyed, whether at home or abroad. 
She married, at the age of twenty-two, 
Edward Montagu, grandson of the first Earl of 
Sandwich, but though he was considerably her 
senior, they lived most happily together, and she 
proved to him a most attached and admirable wile. 
They had the misfortune to lose their only son when 
only a few months old, and the calm resignation with 
which Mrs. Montagu expresses herself on this afflic- 
tion, to her friend the Duchess of Portland, is nut 
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only touching in the extreme, but testifies to the 
wer of a well-balanced mind. 

Though one of twelve children, nine of whom sur- 
yived until after her marriage, she lost all her bro- 
thers and sisters before middle life, and in 1765 her 
husband was taken from her, but proved the high 
estimation in which he held her by leaving her sole 
mistress of his princely fortune. 

In 1777 Mrs. Montagu built Montagu House, and 
in the beginning of 1781 she removed into it from 
Hill Street, giving her first house-warming on Easter 
Day, and continuing to exercise a noble hospitality to 
her numerous and illustrious acquaintances until her 
death in 1800, at the age of 80. 

Madame D’Arblay has given an elaborate account 
of the magnificence of Mrs. Montagu’s galleries and 
reception-rooms, in describing some of the fétes she 
attended there, to meet all the wits of the day, who 
flocked to her assemblies to pay her a willing homage. 

Neither must those occasions be forgotten on which, 
moved by a spirit of humanity and benevolence, Mrs. 
Montagu made an annual May-day feast on the lawn 
of Montagu House for the poor little sooty climbing- 
boys, the hardships of whose lot she in many ways 
tried to alleviate. In her later years, Miss Gregory, 
daughter of the author of ‘‘A Father’s Legacy,” re- 
sided with Mrs. Montagu. This lady married Alison, 
and became the mother of the historian. 

Whether there be any truth in the legend which 
has long attached to the locality is uncertain, but it 
is popularly believed that the young heir of Montagu 
House, having been stolen from his nurse, fell into the 
hands of a master sweep who, being accidentally 
ordered to Mr. Montagu’s to sweep a chimney, went 
accompanied by the child, who immediately recognised 
the rooms, and thus discovered his home. This inci- 
dent is by some declared to have been the cause of 
the notice taken of the sweeps by Mrs. Montagu. 
Who this “‘ heir’? was, who forms the hero of this 
romantic little nursery tale, does not appear; he cer- 
tainly was not Mrs. Montagu’s son, as the only child 
she ever had died in convulsions while teething. 

A favourite place of resort of Mrs. Montagu’s was 
Tunbridge Wells, just then coming into vogue as a 
fashionable watering-place, and frequented, not only 
by the wits and fops of the day, who paraded the 
pantiles while drinking the waters, and made excur- 
sions to the numerous objects of interest in the vici- 
nity, but by the aspiring class of parvenus, who then, 
as now, did their little best to push their way into 
society, and, it would seem, thought to catch their 
superiors in rank unawares, by following them to a 
spot where there was less ceremony and more /aisser 
aller than in London. 

Mrs. Montagu’s letters, written from this place, are 
the most amusing in her correspondence, and offer a 
most interesting picture of the times, besides intro- 
ducing to such men as Johnson, Young, Lord Lyttel- 
ton, the Marquis of Bath, and others, in the privacy 
of their more familiar hours. A most entertaining 
episode in Mrs. Montagu’s life is to be found, in all 
its curious and graphic details, among Mrs. Carter’s 
correspondence, in those letters in which she describes 
a foreign tour undertaken by Mr. and Mrs. Montagu, 
herself, and the old Marquisof Bath. Their journey 
lay through Flanders, their object being to drink the 
Spa waters, and their cortége consisted of a post- 
chaise, a coach, a vis-d-vis, and a ‘chasse marine,” es- 
corted by ten or twelve outriders. The incidents of 
travel at that period, minutely painted as they are in 
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these letters, form a very amusing and sugyestive 
contrast to the facile but unromantic movements of 
our own time. 

As an authoress, Mrs. Montagu acquired a great 
reputation by her ‘‘ Essay on the Genius and Writings 
of Shakespeare,” directed against Voltaire’s criticisms 
on his works, and very galling to that author, who, 
by his malicious invectives against Mrs. Montagu, 
confessed himself more than vanquished. This 
essay she published anonymously, and it was en- 
tirely by its own merits that it made its way to 
fame. Cowper is loud in his praises of it, and Bos- 
well recalls Sir Joshua Reynolds’s admiration of it in 
a dispute with Johnson, who appears to have stood 
almost alone in the view he took of its merits. How- 
ever, at a later period, he, too, admitted that it was 
‘conclusive against Shakespeare.” Mrs. Carter, 
before mentioned, the translator of Epictetus, was 
alone in the secret of this publication. 

‘Three Dialogues of the Dead,” written by Mrs. 
Montagu, were published with those of her intimate 
friend Lord Lyttelton, this lady being thoroughly 
feminine in her tastes and feelings, and shrinking 
with the natural modesty of her sex from obtruding 
herself on the public. But it is in her correspon- 
dence, collected and published in four volumes by 
her nephew and executor, that we find the key to her 
character, and can admire the charms of her mind and 
the rectitude of her principles. 

In the life and correspondence of her intimate 
friend Mrs. Delany, edited by Lady Llanover, we 
meet with corroborative evidence of the high character 
of Mrs. Montagu, and even in the eyotistical and 
toadying gossip of ‘‘ Little Burney,” her merits, which 
this pert and flippant scribbler was totally unable to 
appreciate, pierce their way through the malicious 
tone with which she continually speaks of her. 

The small space afforded for an article of this na- 
ture precludes more than the few passing observa- 
tions we have made on Montagu House in its palmy 
days. We can but suggest here the sources to which 
the reader may refer for a more ample knowledge of 
this interesting period of literary history. 


LIFE IN ROME. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


EPIPHANY—ST. ANTHONY’S BLESSING—THE CARNIVAL. 


La Beran., Epiphany, or Twelfth Day, is the 
great Christmas festival of Rome, auswering to our 
Christmas-trees for the children, and Boxing-day for 


the lower class of tradespeople. Here, as soon as 
Christmas-day is past, you see toys begin to display 
themselves in a somewhat remarkable manner ; little 
toy-shops seem suddenly to spring into being; dolls 
hang by hundreds on strings, or are otherwise ex- 
hibited in little rooms without windows, in back 
streets, the doors of which always stand open, be it 
ever so cold. Here you will see two or three women 
sitting round a table covered with heaps of finery, 
bright-coloured calicoes, silks, ribbons, and gold and 
silver tinsel, dressing dolls of every description, 
which, as soon as finished, are, according to their 
class, either hooked on the wires round the room, or, 
are placed on the shelves of a sort of ball-room cup- 
board, where they display their charms behind a 


glass door, with some hundreds of « s 
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Every sort of doll is here, from the waxen beauty 
with blue or black eyes and raven or flaxen locks, 
either a princess or a dainty baby, and which would 
cost ten or twelve lire, to the little wooden Cinderella 
in brown calico, worth only a few centesimi; opera- 
dancers and soldiers, bersagliert and National Guards, 
contadini, and maskers in every possible device of Car- 
nival costume, comic and whimsical—hundreds of 
them, as if the whole place had blossomed out into 
dolls. All day long the women are working, yet the 
doll —— does not visibly increase, for the 
crowd of poor children that always throng the door- 
sill see them, in all their varieties, carried off by 
grown-up purchasers, grandmothers and mothers, 
aunts and elder sisters, for the little ones at home. 

Other shops there aro no less attractive, but that 
principally to little lads, who equally throng the 
doors, or flatten their noses against the window- 
panes to see the equally multitudinous display of 
guns, trumpets, and drums; for, since the eventful 
20th of September, 1870, these signs of the soldier 
have become a passion to the young Roman, even 
though his parents be steadfast papalint. 

The confectioners’ windows are no less gay and 
attractive with bon-bons and bon-bon boxes, which 
figure in every variety of style and colour. The 
delicious pangiallo, or yellow bread, and the torone, 
a kind of almond rock, though both of them are 
compounds in which almonds figure largely, have 
now wholly disappeared from the shops—are termi- 
nated, as they say, being delicacies peculiar to 
Christmas—and instead you have the more fanciful 
material of the Befana. 

Ia Befana, a corruption of Epiphany, which cele- 
brates the visit of the Magi, with their offerings of 
frankincense, gold, and myrrh, to the infant Saviour, 
here retains its special character, and everybody who 
has the remotest claim upon you looks for a gift ; for 
although at Christmas they will wish you a buona 
Jesta, or merry Christmas, and almost expect a small 
gift, having learned that this is the foreigners’ custom, 
yet they would assuredly think you mean and stingy 
if you contented yourself with that, and distributed 
no favours on the feast of La Befana. 

What Petz-nickel is to the German child, and Santa 
Claus to the American, La Befana is to the young 
Roman, a sort of fairy, good or bad, gracious or 
malevolent, according to the character of the little 
one whom she is about to visit. The general idea, 
however, is that she is a somewhat hideous creature, 
of a Moorish complexion, according, probably, to 
the tradition of one of the Magi being black, or she 
may be, perhaps, of kin with the Black Virgin. Like 
the German Petz-nickel, her voice is harsh and 
terrible, if she come in a spirit of anger; but sweet 
and gentle, with her hands full of gifts, if as the 
messenger of love. 

Formerly La Befana was represented as carrying a 
burning broom in her hand, the origin of which, 
according to Mr. Story, is the legend that she was 
an old woman who was engaged in sweeping out her 
house when the three kings passed, carrying their 
presents to the infant Saviour. She was called to 
the window to see them, but she was so busy about 
her household business that she would not leave it, 
saying she would see them when they camo back; 
but, as the kings returned by another road, she has 
carried her broom in her hand, waiting for them, 
ever since. 

The great scene of the Befana’s presence in her 
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more modern guise is thesmall piazza of San Eustacio, 
where a sort of fair is held, commencing with the 
vigil of the saint, or about dusk, by which time the 
piazza, filled with booths, on which toys are displayed, 
is generally illuminated. The children come carly, 
and very soon you hear the sound of drums and little 
squeaking tin trumpets, above the merry din of 
juvenile voices and laughter. As midnight ap. 
proaches, La Befana herself is supposed to arrive in 
person, and even ladies and gentlemen on foot and 
in carriages increase the throng, and the wildest 
merriment begins, it being considered, as at our own 
Greenwich fair, a piece of amazing fun to frighten 
your neighbour by screeching a small wooden larum 
down his back. In the meantime the good Befana, 
who, like a benevolent fairy, is ubiquitous, conveys 
all sorts of gifts and sweetmeats to the domestic 
hearth for the good children, who, you may be sure, 
wake early, and start up to see what she has brought 
them. All the next day; and for a week afterwards, 
go where you will, to the sunny public gardens where 
the children of the wealthy take the air, or into the 
narrow back streets where the sun never shines, you 
hear and see evidences of La Befana. She visits the 
rich nursery 2s 2 matter of course, but no less the 
abode of squalor and poverty, leaving her gift on 
the hearth, where, most likely, not a spark of fire has 
been kindled through the whole winter. Blessings 
on the season reminding of embodied love, which, 
though it may come only once in the year, the relic 
of an old superstition, yet brings a little gift, a little 
bit of pleasure or beauty into the yearning hearts of 
the children of poverty. 

The Presepio, or cradle, at Bethlehem, as exhibited 
from Christmas to Epiphany in the venerable church 
of the Ara Celi, and of which I spoke on a former 
occasion, owes its only worth to the delight which its 
scenic effect affords to the children. But like so 
many other time-hallowed but superstitious things in 
Rome, it is about to pass away for ever. It was said 
that the preaching of the children, one of the choicest 
spectacles of the Vigil of Epiphany in this church, 
was wholly discontinued. But this was a mistake. 
Soon after three o’clock, at the accustomed hour, we 
saw a little stage erected close to the chapel of the 
presepto, and presently a delicate-looking little girl of 
about eight, in the ordinary dress of the lower middle 
class, was lifted upon it, and began to recite a little 
oration with considerable vivacity, but very much in 
the style of a lesson learned by rote. Her voice was 
sweet, and well modulated, and she spoke of the 
Most Blessed Bambino and His Divine Mother, and of 
their humility and grace in the stable amongst the 
quiet beasts, and of all the rich gifts which the three 
kings of the East laid at their feet. Then of God 
the Father seated up aloft in heaven, as was here 
depicted, surrounded by His saints, ready to receive 
the Divine Madonna and the Most Blessed Bambino 
again to Himself in glory. Something of all this 
she said in her sweet child’s voice, greatly to the de- 
light if not edification of the admiring crowd around 
her. Then she halted, the thread of her discourse 
seemed lost; she looked round her bewildered and 
almost ready to cry, but a prompter giving her the 
cue, she went on apparently successfully to the 
end. She was then lifted down from the stage, the 
crowd melted away again into the great body of the 
church, and waited for the concluding part of the 
show, the procession of the Bambino itself, with 
hundreds of priests, banners, candles, and chanting. 
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Having seen ail this, which has been considered 
for so many ages a sort of soul’s feast, and which, as 
regarded the most interesting part of it to me, the 
preaching of the child, was but the poor parrot-like 
repetition of a lesson learned with difficulty, how 
simple, natural, and childlike appeared the school- 
festival held a few days afterwards in the rooms 
employed as the Waldensian chapel in the Vicolo 
Soderini, where upwards of a nanloed children sang 
their hymns, some of these in English, and recited 
their little pieces with a vivacity and intelligence 
which needed no prompting. The English, American, 
and Italian flags were displayed above their heads, 
and a tall Christmas-tree, a real fir-tree, blazed out 
in the full splendour of hundreds of lights, glittering 
and gorgeous to those young unaccustomed eyes, with 
bright-coloured articles of clothing, toys, and bon- 
bons, far finer and more beautiful than La Befana 
ever brought to such as they. It was indeed a most 
cheering and interesting sight. Well might one of 
the little ones, who had no idea of anything more 
magnificent than a church altar blazing for high 





mass, clasp her small hands together and exclaim | 
| . ° 
| slaughtered to appear again as typical Pascal lambs 


with devotional emotion, ‘‘ It 7s the mass!” 

There is nothing which marks a greater difference 
between English and Italian life, or, perhaps, between 
the life of the Protestant of England and the Catholic 


of the Continent, than the unbroken succession of | 


hard-working days in that of the one, and the con- 
stantly recurring holidays of the other. Thus, in 


Italy and the Austrian Tyrol, the simple inhabitants | 
: yrol, I : ‘ P 
| could extend its surveillance here, would it not havea 


of which are intensely Catholic, it is not alone the 
Sunday which is a day of rest, a festa, as they call it, 
but one or two days, probably, in every week, will be 
consecrated to some saint, or made holy by a church 
festival ; service will be performed in the church, and 
the people will rest or play, as pleases them best, 
even in the busiest time of the harvest. So here, 
amongst other festivals, the animais are blessed by 
St. Anthony from the 17th to the 20th of January, 
and on the 2lst, which is St. Agnes’ day, the 
lambs are said to be blessed by that innocent virgin 
martyr, to whose church, one of the most interesting 
and ancient outside the walls of Rome, with its 
neighbouring catacombs, hundreds, if not thousands, 
of spectators, chiefly, however, strangers, are attracted 
to witness the ceremony. It is not, however, the 
lambs generally which this sweet girl-saint, who is 
always represented with a lamb in her arms, blesses 
on this the day of her martyrdom, but two lambs only, 
which are, in fact, the centre of the whole ceremony. 

On this morning, therefore, carriages drive out of 
the Porta Pia, and the long, pleasant, mile-and-half 
road, with its broad side-paths—the once favourite 
resort of Cardinals, who were acccustomed to take the 
air when the Pope, not Victor Emmanuel, had the 
rule here,—is thronged with people on their way to 
the church. High Mass is performed by some great 
church functionary at the altar which is the tomb of 
the saint, and where stands her old, now restored 
image in alabaster; glorious music fills the grand 
old basilica, and people look round on all the riches 
of this beautifully restored edifice, the favourite 
church of the present Pope, with wondering and 
admiring eyes. Nevertheless, as noon approaches, 
an excitement begins in the crowd, and‘ impatient 
glances are cast towards the side chapel, towards 
which priests and acolytes bearing candles have been 
seen moving for the last ten minutes. Now the show 
begius, and two suow-white lumbs, or rather young 
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sheep, attended by a procession of priests, are carried 
in on splendid cushions, gorgeous as for sacrifice, 
But are they alive, or artificial lambs made for the 
occasion? They are alive, but immovable, as if 
turned to marble, with a dreamy, half-dead look 
in their black eyes. They are secured in their 
recumbent positions to their cushions, and have been 
drugged with opium, or some other sedative, til] 
they have scarcely life in them. They neither 
struggle nor bleat, they are more dumb even than 
before their shearers; washed white as snow, gur- 
landed and sewn over with bows of red ribbons. 
They are borne to the altar with chanting and music; 
they are placed here and there; they are incensed, 
and blessings are said over them by the bishop with 
lifted hands. Then they are carried out again, tho 
crowd rushing out after them; a carriage waits for 
them at the door of the church, and, with great 
ceremony, they are laid across the knees of the 
priests seated there in readiness, and so driven off 
to the convent of the nuns, who are privileged to 
have charge of them till Easter; when, if they do 
not die under their present infliction, they will be 


on the Easter table of the Pontiff, and their soft 
white fleeces given to be spun and woven by tho 
fingers of the fayoured nuns into the fair white 
material for the paliums of such high church 
dignitaries as the Holy Father may deem worthy 
to be honoured with such a gift. Query—lIf the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


few words to say on behalf of these unfortunate lambs? 
But to return to the popular holidays, for the 
blessing of these lambs, properly a local chureli 


| festival, is one in which the people at large take no 








interest. The holidays of the people are on a much 
larger scale, and, as I said, follow each other in 
rapid succession. Scarcely, therefore, is Hpiphany 
over than the preparations for the Carnival begin. 

The early Roman church, desirous of making tho 
new faith as easy and as acceptable as possible to their 
new converts, wove into it, as it were, and adopted 
as their own, every old pagan usage which had 
beeome endeared to the people, and which it would 
have been difficult, or impossible, perhaps, to wean 
them from. Thus, for instance, and this probably 
only one out of many, the famous bronze statue of 
St. Peter, in his great church here, the toe of which 
is nearly kissed off by the lips of devotees of long 
ages, was no other than a dethroned image of Jupiter 
Oapitolinus of the pagan days. So the Carnival, with 
all its licence, if not a continuation of the old pagan 
Saturnalia, which closed the Roman year, has re- 
tained many of its characteristics. A dress was 
assumed, during the Saturnalia, similar to that of a 
harlequin, and for the time being all distinction of 
ranks ceased. The Church greatly favoured the 
Carnival, and all misdemeanours occurring in the 
Corso during its continuance, were simply punished 
by incarceration till Ash-Wednesday, or merely de- 
priving the offender of any further participation in 
the pleasures of the time. But the Carnival is gra- 
dually losing its distinctive character. 

During the middle ages the Jews were compelled 
to bear the whole expense of the Carnival, and to rua 
races through the Corso for the public amusement. 
Benedict xtv, about the middle of last century, re- 
lieved them from this cruel imposition, at the cost of 
eight hundred crowns a year, and ridexless horses 
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were substituted in their place, the poor animals 
terrified onward to the goal at their maddest speed 
by flapping pieces of tin with dull spikes hung 
loosely upon their flanks and shoulders. Pius rx 
freed the Jews from this second impost; indeed, 
to his credit be it said, he has shown himself a 
friend to the Jews in many ways. He ordered the 
gates which formerly inclosed the Ghetto, or Jews’ 
quarter, at night, so as to keep them during the 
hours of darkness as in a prison, to be removed; and 
more than this, he no longer enforced their atten- 
dance, at least a certain number of them, every 
Saturday afternoon, at a small Christian church built 
at the entrance of the Ghetto, where they weré com- 
pelled to hear a sermon preached against their race, 
or to pay a crown a head for their absence. 

The annual farce of the baptism of the converted 
Hebrew in the old baptistry of St. John Lateran at 
Easter, is probably altogether abandoned; or it may 
be that the old Jewess, who was brought up year 
after year for that purpose, is dead. Be that as it 
may, however, the church of Andrea delle Fratte 
holds its annual festa with great celebration and 
pomp on a certain day, in commemoration of a great 
miracle performed there at no more distant date than 
1842, when a Jew of the name of Ratisbon, walking 
through the church, was met by the glorified image of 
the Virgin Mary herself, at sight of which he fell to 
the earth, and, like St. Paul, was taken up a Christian. 
The church, in commemoration of this event, has 
given the Virgin an especial chapel, and on the anni- 
versary of the day is decorated with hangings of gold 
and silver tissue, pale blue, violet, and green, like the 
interior of a magnificent theatre. The steps and the 
pavement before the church are scattered with small 
twigs of box, and the faithful crowd thither on foot 
and in carriages. But in the meantime the Jews are 
not wholly forgotten, and on a future occasion I shall 
have something to say on what good Christian mis- 
sionaries, both men and women, are doing in the 
dreary, dirty alleys of the Ghetto. 

But now to return to the Carnival of the present 
year. With the licensed mockery and persecution of 
the Jews, the Carnival lost one great element of its 
attractiveness to the populace a century and a half 
ago; and now, at this time of reaction against the 
papacy, that the Italian Government has forbidden 
all burlesque or ridicule of the Church, and still more 
when it is said it will for the future prohibit the racing 
of these wild, riderless horses, people are beginning 
to wonder what will be left to the Tucci worthy of 
itsname. And, truly, as the old Carnival, with its 
barbarisms, its Jew-races, and other monstrous op- 
— and cruelties, died out naturally before the 

ight of a higher civilisation and a better knowledge, 
80 now, at the present moment, when there is an 
earnest struggle after knowledge, and light, and 
truth, the weary days of Carnival pleasure seem 
somewhat out of character, even though the two in- 
tervening Sundays and the one Friday may be 
regarded as pauses. Now that the Jews may not be 
tormented, nor the papalini be turned into ridicule, 
what is left to be done? Nobody, not even the 
wildest and maddest of the Romans, can make fools 
of themselves for even seven days. And they who 


look on from balconies, cushioned and draped with 
scarlet, or from windows hung with tapestry, grow 
weary of the show, though they may throw bouquets 
by hundreds, and whole bushels of confetti, both on | 
friends and foes, who go by masked and habited in | 





the grotesquest fashion. Even flower-wreathed cars, 
and hunters from the forest, and ships flagged to the 
mast head, and manned by the gallantest of crews, 
and drawn by six horses, may be seen too often when 
presented seven times a day for seven days. With 
the best intentions in the world, on the part of the 
pleasure-seeking Romans, to make the Carnival of 
1872 the gayest that had ever been known, the true 
Carnival vitality was not in it, and from this time 
forth it will probably fade away into a dead imitation 
of the past. ; 

Nevertheless, there was great hope of what the 
Carnival was to be this year; it fell early, and the 
weather was glorious; blue, cloudless skies above, 
and below, the gardens full of flowers. The first 
Sunday of Carnival has by national usage been made 
a sort of gala-day from time immemorial. All the 
Roman world is abroad, the rich driving in their 
splendid equipages, whilst they who cannot drive are 
contented to walk, but all wearing their best and 
bravest attire, and looking their very gayest. And, 
by-the-by, I may here remark that driving in a 
handsome open carriage, with a pair of beautiful 
horses, is a passion with the Romans; for this many 
of them pinch and half starve at home; the poor 
official who earns his fifty scudi a month will wil- 
lingly pay ten of them for a day’s pleasure in an 
open carriage on some festa when all the world is 
abroad. On this first Carnival Sunday, therefore, the 
crush on the Pincio and in the Borghese gardens 
was immense; even the King was there, showing 
himself for the first time in state to his subjects. 
He who drives usually in the most modest and unos- 
tentatious style, evidently bored when, being recog- 
nised, people take their hats off, even he was 
abroad that afternoon in his grandest style, his ser- 
vants and his six outriders blazing in scarlet and 
gold. It was not half as fine a show as the Pope 
used to make in the old days, when he came familiarly 
abroad, but to the crowd it was a welcome object of 
splendour on a day of extraordinary brilliancy—a 
day on which earth and heaven seemed to vie with 
each other in beauty, and which brought out 
thousands into the streets. 

The sun set, and the Roman world turned their 
faces homeward, as they always do at this hour. 

‘The sky is red as blood or fire!” exclaimed our 
servant, rushing into our room an hour afterwards. 
We looked out from the windows, and above the 
roof of the old palazzo which faces us, and above the 
Monte Mario which is seen beyond the Piazza of the 
Trinita di Monte, where our view opens over Rome, 
all the sky was flaming with crimson. Our first 
thought was that the happy Romans were closing 
this beautiful festa with Bengal lights. But no; a 
strange, misty haze, like smoke below, seen in the 
direction of the Vatican, suggested fire. “If the 
Vatican is on fire,” spoke a sweet voice from a sofa, 
where one of the dearest of our party lay ill, ‘‘let me 
go too, and see it.” So it was decided, and we rushed 
out. It was a sight never to be forgotten ; crowds of 
people were rushing to the Trinita di Monte, whence 
the view was open over the city, with St. Peter’s and 
the Vatican and the hill of the Janiculum beyond. A 
strange sense of awe, as if the fulfilment of some terri- 
ble prophecy were at hand, filled my. mind as the 
mysterious smoke-like haze rising from behind the 
Vatican filled the whole heavens, and extending on 
into the east, revealed the twin-towers of the Trinita 
di Monte above our heads as with a background of 
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fire. It was the aurora borealis; but in the direct 
north, beyond the Porta del Popolo, the evening sky 
was calm and blue, studded with stars, in strange 
contrast to the belt of fiery light which filled the 
heavens from west to east. 

Again all Rome was out, many admiring and 
wondering, many awe-stricken and tilled with terror. 
Friend met with friend, and acquaintance with ac- 
quaintance, and again the broad terrace-road leading 
to the Pincio was thronged as in the afternoon, the 
greater number of ,them strangers in Rome, who 
esteemed themselves fortunate in witnessing a pheno- 
menon so grand and unusual in so remarkable a 
scene. In the meantime the alarm and terror of the 
common people and the papalini generally was in- 
tense. The churches at that hour were closed, but 
hundreds of people, both men and women, were seen 
prostrate on the church steps, beating their breasts, 
wildly reciting litanies and prayers, some of them 
believing that the end of the world was come. To 
others it was the announcement of misfortune—the 
death of the Holy Father, or some great woe for the 
church, bloodshed and fire, or direful calamity of some 
kind. God Almighty was angry with the world, and 
Rome especially, so they beat their breasts and cried 
to every saint for help. These were the old gene- 
rally, who had snatched up their little grandchildren 
and made them kneel too. Others, some few, there 
were who took more philosophical views, and sug- 
gested that it must be the melting of some great star 
in the sky ; others again, and they were young girls, 
thought that the holy angels had lighted Bengal 
fires in heaven to welcome some blessed spirit to the 
odour of sanctity, whilst men of the modern school, 
who had no faith left for its church and its traditions 
of saints and angels, and who now read the liberal 
and republican newspapers, recalled the aurora 
of October, 1870, and of the great war and calamity 
in France which it foretold. Yes, there was no 
doubt but that convulsion and trouble of some kind 
were coming, and it might point to the Quirinal as 
well as to the Vatican, for had not Mazzini and 
Garibaldi both been invited into Rome. 

So the Sunday of the Carnival had an ominous 
glory of its own. The week went on, and rain 
poured down, and the fun languished, till it came to 
an end with the merry moccolettt, of which favourite 
amusement I must be permitted to say a few words. 
The moccoletti, or little tapers, is peculiar to Rome, 
and no one who has not witnessed it can imagine its 
playfulness and magical brilliancy. At a given 
signal, when darkness has set in, every balcony 
and window, and every car and carriage on the 
Corso, and all the vast crowd that circulates below 
on foot, flash out as with myriads of living dancing 
stars or points of fire, every one lighting his wax 
taper—it being prohibited to use stearine or tallow— 
or, it may be, a whole sheaf of them at once. The 
amusement consists in extinguishing the taper of 
ro neighbour whilst you keep your own alight; 

andkerchiefs tied on long reeds, feathery-reeds 
themselves, bouquets, and feather-fans being used for 
this purpose. The fun is extreme, at the same time 
that the beauty of the whole spectacle, living as it 
were with myriads of dancing, ever-moving fire-flies, 
is something inconceivable. Of course a wonderful 
racket of merriment prevails through the whole, 
laughter rings from the balconies, and below people 
shout and sing and deride with especial words such 
as have allowed their tapers to be extinguished, or 





who present themselves without any, ‘ Ah senza moc- 
‘colo! senza moccolo!” Woe to the carriage that pre- 
sents itself in this case; it is assaulted with little 
bullets of dry clay, to which streamers of coloured 
paper are attached, and the cry, “ Desperati, desperati ! 
They are not worth a soldo; they are poverty- 
stricken maskers ; senza moccolo /” 

One balcony through the whole Carnival had been 
an especial point of attraction, and crowds were 
always gathered before it. This was the balcony 
of the beloved Princess Margaret, who, whenever 
present, with the Prince sometimes, and surrounded 
by the ladies and gentlemen of her court, always 
entered into the fun, and threw with right good 
will bouquets and confetti. On this last day the 
admiring crowd was greater than ever, for her 
bouquets were then fairer and more abundant, and 
her confetti were not plaster-of-paris, or grape-stones, 
but comfits and bon-bons; and, in return, the enthu- 
siastic people knew not how sufficiently to make their 
good-will evident. Amongst the gentlemen in at- 
tendance in the royal balcony was General Cugia, 
aide-de-camp of the Prince, and more than this, the 
tried and valued friend of many years. As tho 
evening came on, when the last race was run, and 
the merry moccoletti had begun its fascinating sport, 
the General complained of feeling unwell, and pre- 
sently proposed to return to the Quirinal. He did 
so. When the servant opened the carriage door he 
was found to be dying, and unable to be carried 
farther than the porter’s lodge; there he expired, 
and the papalini journals, remembering the signs in 
the sky, spoke the next morning of the finger of God. 

A funeral was given to the General, the dear friend 
of the Prince and Princess, on the following Friday 
morning, two days afterwards—for thus early are even 
the highest dead here removed to the place of sepul- 
ture—and the funeral was like that of a king, Prince 
Humbert walking on foot as chief mourner. Seldom, 
perhaps never, had any Carnival such a winding up, 
such an impressive extinguishing of the light—the 
grandest, the most imposing spectacle being reserved 
for the last. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE,” ETC. 


Ss “I was singing a first, 
' ‘\, and my wife second, 
an evening or two 
ago, over an appre- 
ciative and recum- 
bent baby. Our 
theme wasan ancient 
ditty, and the mean- 
ing of it, for the first 
time, flashed across 
me as we saug— 






** Hush-a-bye, baby, on the tree- 


top, : 
When the wind blows, the cradle 
will rock ; 
When the bough breaks, the 
cradie will fall, ; 
And down will come baby, and cradle, and all !’ 


Why, if the rhyme of ‘‘ Humpty-dumpty ” darkly 
hints at the catastrophe of a fallen egg, surely in this 
| quatrain is not obscurely set forth the vicissitudes 
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which waited upon those lofty, tree-clasped cradles 
which we know by the name of Birds’ nests. 

It seems an obvious idea; yet so it was, that it 
never had before struck me. And from the started 
spring of the thought, a little stream, it seemed to 
me, began to meander. 

What interest bird’s nests give to the young; what 
a charm they keep even for aging meditative minds. 
Before you, plodding somewhat wearily ‘‘ along the 
dusty wayside drear,” musing on many things, and 
with changing moods—suddenly out of the budding 
hedge flits a soft brown bird. 

Now you were, it is true, busy in grave thought; 
yet, will you, nill you—the old bird-nesting furor 
comes upon you—and—yes, you must have a hunt in 
that clipped spring-thickened hedge ; the fascination 
is too strorg to resist. Peering in here, and poking 
through there ; now cunningly stooping down to look 
upward from the scantier base of the hedge; for a 
long time baffled, but quite bent now on success, a 
very boy again in eagerness; at last, the thrill at the 
warm woolly nest, and in it the large blue-green, 
black-speckled thrush’s eggs. 

Or, among the laurels, as you paced in the garden 
at eventide, taking in the delicious newness of spring 
flowers, of spring foliage, of spring sounds—all the 
opening year again one profuse and ineffable promise 
—lo, out of that thick varnished laurel the swift, silent 
dip of a brownish hen-blackbird. Drawn irresistibly 
toexamine, you part the veiling boughs here and 
there; presently you spy the base of the nest in the 
fork of a branch above your reach. Reminiscent of 
your old climbing days, you scale the citadel, and 
find, not the mottled olive eggs snug in the clay-lined 
nest, but five gaping youngsters, painfully naked, 
tufted with wisps of colourless hair, saffron-edged as 
totheir beaks, one-idea’d as to worms! Soon the 
mother’s anxiety is relieved, and her warm eider- 
down quilt snuggled over them; for at this time of 
life you have no desire to rob nests, only to feast your 
eyes with their contents. You have no wish to trick 
out a long string with the tempting ovals of varying 
sizes, tints, and colours; nor, unless a collector, to 
gum the twin specimens on cards, filling, with satis- 
faction at heart, some long vacant place in the cabinet. 
Your bird’s-nesting now is only the accident, and 
not the great purpose and object of your plunge into 
the woods, or your expedition into country lanes. 

Still, we will bird’s-nest on yet a little bit, in medi- 
tative rambles and pleasantly reminiscent mood. 
We will remember the days, far back in the past, 
when pleasures were so inexpensive, and lay so ready 
and abundant to our hand, and when such simple 
things could give delight so great and enjoyment so 
keen and exquisite—days of spring expeditions and 
summer excursions, when the boy’s heart and the 
boy’s lungs and limbs were so well matched, 

** And ilka bird sang o’er his note, 
And cheerly so did I wi’ mine:” 


days when our gold coinage was buttercups, and our 
silver currency daisies, and spring the generous 
master of the mint, that never grudged an unlimited 
issue of either, not to speak of the great ox-eye 
florins; days when we were very squirrels in our 
dimbing, and cuckoos in our calls. 


**In every bird we found a friend— 
A confidant in every leaf ; 
The little breezes would attend : 
The woodlands knew us as their chief.”’ 
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And we love yet to enjoy the echo of the old gaiety 
that only the hills of memory give back now: 


‘* Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying ; 
And answer, echo, answer, 


Dying, — dying,— dying!” 


So, let me see, where was it that I found that wil- 
low-wren’s nest? Ah, I remember; remember well! 
Does it not come before ‘‘ my mind’s eye”’ again, that 
nestlike cottage half-way up the hill which looked 
over the broad sleeping silver Wye, in Herefordshire, 
fairest of English counties? I was the “long and 
listless boy,’’ somewhere about the ‘‘age of detesta- 
bility,” reading for Oxford with a curate elder bro- 
ther. I did not, I remember, enjoy (as since I have 
done) orators, poets, Greek and Latin; nor had 
Euclid delights for me, nor Latin prose fascination. 
Arithmetic I simply detested. How nervous I grew, 
expecting the sound of that small bell that should 
call me in from basking in the sunshine, to the little 
room with its bow window overlooking the Wye that 
lazily shimmered in the sunshine, and the murmur of 
bees in the earliest mignonette under the window, 
and the gnats at play in the air over the broad box 
hedge (so broad and stiff that you could walk on it); 
and the blue-backed swallows skimming by at a 
million miles an hour, and the green linnets grating 
in the pear-tree opposite, and the tomtit swinging on 
its extreme twigs, and the brown silent creepers in 
their hunt for insects appearing and disappearing 
about the grey pear-tree trunk. Oh (let me confess 
it), the dry studies irked me; ‘‘ my heart was among 
those, my heart was not here.” And it was a rare 
delight when a vacant day came, and I might ciasp 
my big green Shakespeare, and go to some choice 
nook, and make me cosy in sweet-smelling long dry 
grass, with great white puce-stained violets in fives 
and sevens, scenting the air about me, and tall grey 
stems, miniature palm-trees, crowned with cowslip 
flowers here and there, and a shy primrose family 
nestled in this growth of bramble and underwood, 
that had been a very asylum for the fallen leaves 
out of which the ruffian winds of winter had failed 
to dislodge them. And the hazels were fledged, 
and the blossoms were stealing down sometimes, and 
the hills, with Kingscaple Church and big Aramstone 
House cresting them, sloped up from the other bank 
of the lazy Wye. And it was the time of life when 
the feeling of leisure was still a possibility, and— 
But what about my birds’ nest? Oh, only that a tiny 
mouse of a bird fled out from the sloping meadow- 
side one day as we wended, my sister and I, from our 
snuggery homeward ; and when we, scarce expect- 
ingly, searched the grass, we found, oh, such a choice 
warm nest, so cosily over-canopied, so cunningly con- 
cealed, so all-delightful; and containing—was it seven ? 
—charming egglings, a little bigger than peas! 

Once more, let me remember the dear old Oxford 
days, and let it be the Cherwell now, up which we 
have, in the early Summer, paddled each his own 
canoe, three brothers, and Joy, and Hilton, and I. 
And let us have had them drawn up for us, into the 
fuller-brimmed stream above—a stream brimmed 
even up to the hay-meadows on each side, paved with 
wide white lazy lilies among their flat, broad, madder 
leaves, through which the keen prows cleft so deli- 
ciously ; edged by the lovely umbelled flowering-rush, 
and many a fruited grass and reed, and sworded flags 
that had stepped like Ceesar’s legions into the water, 
with the proud golden eagles flashing above. And 
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let the sudden charm of a startled moorhen excite 
our indolent enjoyment, and the quick paddle impel 
the light bark into the reedy bed, and there the 
prize be found of two large, warm, coffee-coloured 
eggs. 

Not much have these instances to do with my 
rhyme of the nursery. For this, I must soar higher, 
even to that tall swaying poplar, and climbing it 
nimbly (‘‘ with my mind’s hands and legs, Horatio’), 
delight in the contemplation (the blue ash-bird 
having clattered off with great wings) of that untidy 
strewing of twigs which she calls a nest, and safe 
upon them, for all that, the pair of big white wood- 
pigeon’s eggs. 

Truly, as these tall spire-like trees sway or move, 
in a very rhythm of motion, in an equal blowing 
wind, reminding one of Hardiknute : 


‘* Stately stepped he east the wa’ 
And stately stepped he west”: 


(whatever this process may, in his case, have been), 
or, as they bend all one way, tapering over at the 
summit, white and fearful in the sereaming hurricane, 
we may well be reminded of that ancient lullaby— 


‘* Hush-a-bye, baby, on the tree-top, 
When the wind blows, the cradle will rock ; 
When the bough breaks, the cradle will fall, 
And down will come baby, and cradle, and all!” 


A catastrophe that seldom happens; but who has 
not, facing the delightful seclusion of the sonorous 
wood, or pressing his way through its tangles of 
streaming brier, clinging bramble, tall brake, and 
stinging branch, stopped in a something of compas- 
sion at the spectacle of the blue broken egg, with its 
yellow life spilt on the path, or of the helpless naked- 
ness, with long isthmus of neck between the great 
continents of body and head, with wide legs and 
gaping beak, and helpless wing-germs that could not 
break its fall: a sight ridiculous almost, and pathetic 
quite? But all these things are, to the meditative 
mind, an allegory. 

Regard we the equal wind blowing, at times with 
more vehemence, at times only with a soft, pleasant 
evening breathing, that arose out of an early summer 
day of intense heat, and blue placid quiet. The tall 
trees begin to whisper, and then to sway, like giant- 
corn; whispering, it would seem, each to each some 
mysterious secret, retiring anon, anon returning to 
complete the communication. And, whether it be 
rooks’ nests on great elms, or doves’ nests on lithe 
poplars, we see the secure cradle rocking—swaying 
with the tree that balances like tall masts swaying to 
this side and that when the sea, subsiding to a swell 
after a storm, is rocking the mariners to sleep. 

And we may have our fancies about the inmates of 
those nests, perched, it would seem, so perilously 
high. At first that childlike security of infancy 
which we remember—no doubt, no fear, no know- 
ledge of the thing, danger; therefore, no appre- 
hension. Implicit, fearless trust: on the edge of a 
few sticks, with a fearful, fatal fall below, swaying 
in the breeze, menaced by the tempest: yet no fear. 
Only anxiety for the daily supply of food, only desire 
to bask in the warmth of the kind sun, or, failing 
that, to cuddle close under the warm maternal breast. 
Hushed to sleep by the howling hurricanes which 
crash down great trees, and fill with dismay the pal- 
pitating hearts of wakeful listeners in the night. 

And so with us human nestlings, in the days of 
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infancy and early childhood. What can be more 
charming than the implicit trust, the entire confi- 
dence, the fearless ignorance of youth? Their parents 
are overwhelmed with the news of an Empire stricken 
down ; the children look up wondering at the excla- 
mation, and turn back to lament, because the sudden 
movement has shaken into flatness the seven-storied 
house of cards which they had with long toil erected. 
Or they crowd with surprised eyes about the weeping 
mother who has given to them her last slice of her 
last loaf, and who in almost despair contemplates 
the rent due to-morrow, and no apparent supply: 
and perhaps weep for company, but, if not just now 
hungry, are soon back to play again, unable to 
realise more than a present pain. Anxiety, the so- 
familiar companion of maturer age, this is a thing to 
them altogether and entirely unknown. Ah! and is 
not this part of the lesson which our Lord would 
have us to learn, when he sets before us for our model, 
the spirit of a little child? We, the grown people, 
we, the careful and anxious, are to ‘turn night 
round” in our path, and go searching back into our 
childhood days, searching with tears for the precious 
things which we left there long ago. Treasures 
nearly forgotten, but that once were ours. The 
fearless trust, the absence of anxiety, of casting 
about how to provide for this and that need; of the 
divided mind that, at bottom, prefers God, but 
gradually, by this compelling anxiety, wearing like 
the drip, drip upon the earth, loses the better feel- 
ings of the heart, and becomes a worn channel with 
barren stones at the surface. 


‘* As the rain, with heavy drip 
From the house-roof’s leaden lip, 
Wears away the fertile mould, 
Leaving pebbles hard and cold, 
Thus to some does poverty 
Wear their better heart away, 
Bringing all the pebbles forth, 
Filtering off the fruitful earth.” 


Yes, we are but weaklings in the nest until our 
wings be grown. And we soon grow old enough to 
be afraid, old enough to be anxious when the wind 
arises and gathers power. We huddle together, 
securer in each other’s company, fearful in the storm. 
Once we smiled at it, but those siraple days are gone. 
Once we implicitly trusted father and mother, and 
the safe sheltering wings under which we were 
gathered made it easy for us to sleep, secure from 
the storm, unconscious of fear, encaged in absolute 
trust. But we have grown old enough to doubt, old 
enough for anxiety. And we cannot trust our 
Heavenly Father for supply of our need, for pro- 
tection in danger, for guide in perplexity, as we 
used to trust our earthly parents. ‘‘My Father’s at 
the helm”—wecannot smilingly answer every alarmist 
thought with these secure words. 

We are, in sooth, but weaklings in the nest; old 
enough to be afraid, but not old enough to fly. And 
the wind blows, and the cradle rocks; it is securely 
placed, and yet it rocks. Oh yes, even the great 
saints of God have had their alarms; their ‘‘ some- 
times afraid.” And we, the weaklings, how is it 
with us? We know, our heart is really assured, that 
all is safe if God upholds. But does He uphold? 
is He not asleep? cares He that we perish? Oh, 
little faith that yet is little faith; that trembles as the 
storm rises, and the wind howls, and the thunder 
crashes or crumbles, and the lightning opens the 
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BIRDS’ NESTS. 


black heavens, and the branches stream out, and the 
boughs creak and groan; and 7f the bough breaks,— 
‘* Nevertheless, tho’ I am sometimes afraid, 
Yet put I my trust in Thee !” 

Yes, even when the tree is well and firmly rooted, 
yet the cradle zwzll rock. But, alas, for the builders 
on arotten bough! ‘These are they whom our ador- 
able Lord speaks of, under another figure, as buzlders 
on the sand, without a foundation. They are only se- 
cure in the calm; when the storm comes, an instinct 
of their insecurity perturbs them, and if they outlive 
this and that brunt of the tempest, yet at last that on 
which they had built gives way, and 


‘¢ When the bough breaks, the cradle will fall.” 


The worldling’s trust will not probably, but certainly, 
fail him at last. The warmest, most cunningly built 
home, the snuggest, most comfortable hope, the best 
woven and lined plan and purpose, these are, in his 
ease, never secure. The bough is decayed, the end is 
certain; may be surely counted upon. This onset 
and that may have been withstood, but the security 
is hollow, the support is rotten, the end may be surely 
predicted. The crash will come; all through life, all 
through the mildest swaying of summer winds, an 
instinct, a secret suppressed anxiety had kept the 
heart ill at ease, weighted with an undefined lower- 
ing sense of evil at hand. And assuredly the evil 
comes. Perhaps in the fury of the storm, when the 
fierce wind tries the life of the boughs, and snaps off 
this and that decayed branch, and litters the fields 
with the broken lichened waste, and sifts the groaning 
trees of their refuse. ‘the unsound bough in whose 
fork the nest was wedged, as it seemed, so securely, 
creaks and murmurs for a time, yet still holds up. 
Then a mad hurricane blast bursts full upon it,—it 
cracks,—it falls, and great is the fall of it! And the 
carefully woven and lined nest goes with it. 

Or it was when the storms were far away laid by in 
the storehouse of October or March, and all was quiet 
and still and secure. The blue sky watched, serene 
as the eye of: God, above, the fields trembled in the 
summer warmth of the sweet late spring day, the 
young growth of the branches all about that dead 
bough, almost hid with their green the black unbud- 
ding or scantily dressed twigs of that decayed branch. 
The sleepy caw of the rooks expressed the quiet in 
language ; the passers-by loitered, half in enjoyment, 
half in languor, unstrung as to their energies by the 
scarce seasonable mildness of the sweet day. All was 
calm, and scarce a leaf moved on the basking trees. 
Just then an ominous crick; anon, a crash of the 
great unsound bough that, it may be, its own wéight, 
assisted by the hollowing goat-moth grub, had 
brought down!- The destruction is absolute. All 
through life, even when they seemed most secure, 
there was an unuttered foreboding, a secret, uncon- 
fessed uneasiness. They were not in safety, neither 
had they rest, neither were they quiet. Oh sad, self- 
chosen lot, preferred, spite of warning, by the world- 
ling! A disturbed heart through life; complete ruin 
atthe end! The bough breaks, and all is lost; un- 
fledged, unhatched hopes and joys and loves and 
trusts, nestlings so fondly tended, and the very nest 
which held them, and the very branch they built on, 
nothing saved from the wreck :—‘‘cradle and all!” 





"rr . 
The poor birds fly about, nestless, homeless—and per- 
haps the summer is too far advanced to permit them | 
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varm hopes, lying at the root of the tree, on the hard 
ground, amid the dead leaves of last year. All the 
result of spring’s energy and glee, of the singing 
time of the hopeful ardent season,—lost, wasted, 
gone! And all life’s work to begin again, inthe turn 
of the year, when the sap is sluggish, and hope stag- 
nant, and energy run down. Some mope with dim 
half-closed eye and ruffled plumage for the rest of the 
year. Other some seek a green secure bough, better 
late than never, and try hard for a late brood, al- 
though the year be far spent, and the spring-time 
gone. Sad that the blithe-hearted songful weeks 
should have been wasted on vanity, and the work 
that God meant to have been done so blithely and so 
well, have at last to be lamely performed with a 
muffled moan, instead of a glad song in the heart. 

Even for God’s faithful children, the hopes, the 
dear ones, the dear delights of earth grow fledged 
and soar away. One by one we miss them from the 
nest so full of warm hopes, in which, in truth, earth 
had its part. They were, at first, naked and greedy, 
and, though with the germs of wings, not yet able to 
soar. But the nest of one’s trust and yearning and 
happiness was built into a green strong bough; and 
if the winds rock it, they cannot overthrow it, for it 
is builded in a secure place. And the breath and 
the dew and the sunshine and all sweet influences of 
heaven nourished and strengthened them, and they 
grew fledged, and strong to soar. One by one they 
left the nest—one by one they perched on the boughs 
about it; one by one they spread strong wings and 
soared high into the blue heaven. One by one we 
miss them, and we grieve. They are hatched and 
gone; the dreams, the hopes, the loves of earth; 
fledged and flown; they belong to another country 
now, and we mourn by the empty nest. 

But they are living still; living in a life to which 
this was but a half-death. And God is caring for them; 
and in our turn the Autumn will come for us, and the 
instinct of migration. And then, spread wings, and the 
wide sullen sea overpassed ; and lo, the earth-dreams 
and delights that grew heavenly-winged, and soared 
beyond this sphere, and left something of a blank for 
us, who were left waiting beside the deserted nest, 
the sodden and rugged nest—behold them all, mature, 
and with plumage of Paradise, safe and dear in the 
Better Land. The Land of Everlasting Sprine—of 
perpetual song-time, and in which no instinct of 
migration shall ever stir in any breast. 

% * % # 7 * 

Ah, innocent Babe, you laugh up at your moralis- 
ing troubadour, how unconscious of the drift of his 
meditations! For you must the winds of life blow 
-—the storms of life gather; and for you, doubt- 
less, ‘‘ when the wind blows, the cradle will rock.’ 
But may your habitation be in a secure stay, and 
beneath you the Everlasting Arm; which, however 
the rudest gales blow, can always and for ever secure 
and sustain from any harm, ‘‘ baby, and cradle, and 
all!” 





Varieties. 





Insect Sacactry.—Some years ago I was residing with my 
husband in Upper Canada. ‘The summer heat of that country 
is something more than that which we are wont to enjoy in 


. ° . | England, and with the thermometer at 96 deg. in the house, 
to begin to build again. A sad spectacle, the broken | the shade 


eggs, the dead birds, the ruined nest of so many 


the shade of a thick grove of broad-leaved trees on the margin of a 
beautiful bay was naturally most inviting for a little ramble. One 
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sunny morning, therefore, with book in hand, I sought this | 


cooling shade which was near, being part of our own ground. 
Sauntering along one of its paths, I came to a long plank, 
which, in appearance, seemed a remnant of some floor. One end 
rested on a fallen tree, the other on the ground, and close to 
the latter was a large flat stone. Without thinking, I lifted 
the stone with the end of my parasol and turned it over. In 
so doing, I exposed to the light of day the secret chambers 
of an emmet’s nest. I would gladly have replaced the stone, 
but it was too late; before I could do so, the whole community 
were on their way up the plank as fast as they could go. My 
attention was arrested by observing that the plank was split at 
the lower end, and that one poor little emmet had been 
travelling up with the others, but with half of his body in the 
crack, and he had thus proceeded till he found himself so 
wedged that his four legs vainly strove to extricate the 
imprisoned half of his body. I was on the point of aiding him 
with a straw, when I saw another which had lagged behind 
coming fast towards him, so I waited to see the result. He 
tried hard to set his friend at liberty, but failed, and then 
ran as fast as he could, till he overtook the body, which had 
just reached the upper end of the plank. I, of course, lost 
sight of him, but, to my astonishment, the whole mass returned 
at once, surrounded and covered the prisoner, and after some 
hurried movements of every individual they all set off to 
ascend the plank again—the prisoner was free !—m. P. 


Tue FATHER OF THE FreE Cuurcn or ScoTuann.—It is 

roposed to present a testimonial to the ‘‘father of the Free 
Ghureh,” This venerable man is the Rev. Dr. Ingram, of 
Unst, the most northerly parish of the Shetland Isles. Dr. 
Ingram is probably the oldest officiating minister of any church 
in the British Isles, if not within the bounds of Christendom. 
When ninety years of age he preached twice every Lord's day, 
writing out in full two sermons, which he delivered to his large 
congregation with all the gravity of age and fervour of youth. 
Even now, when within three years of a century, he occasionally 
officiates for his son and colleague, having done so in the course 
of last month. Nearly one hundred winters have whitened his 
head, but not benumbed his affections. He has survived all his 
compeers, but none of his mental faculties ; and, with the ex- 
ception that his hearing is impaired, and that his step is slow 
and feeble, he presents hardly any of the infirmities of age. 


But a few years ago he might be found reading his Hebrew | 


Bible, his memory needing no Lexicon, nor his eyes the aid of 
spectacles ; and at eighty-five years he commenced the study of 
German, undaunted by the difficulties of that tongue. Equally 
remarkable for his graces as for his years, Dr. Ingram is a great 
honour to the Church of Christ, by whose members, of all 
denominations, in Shetland, he is held in the highest esteem. — 
[We understand that the above proposal, thus announced by the 
‘Northern Ensign,” has been carried out, the testimonial con- 
sisting of a service of plate, and a portrait ; the latter to be 

laced in one of the public buildings of the Free Church in 

dinburgh. The names of Lord Zetland, Lord Dalhousie, Dr. 
Candlish, Dr. Begg, and other public men, represent a large 
body of subscribers. | 


Enciish Park Scenery.—The things which please me 
most are the trees. Every day, after leaving the Atheneum, I 
go and sit for an hour in St. James’s Park; the lake shines 
softly beneath its misty covering, while the dense foliage bends 
over the still waters. The rounded trees, the great green 
domes, make a kind of architecture far more delicate than the 
other. The eye reposes itself upon these softened forms, upon 
these subdued tones. These are beauties, but tender and 
touching, those of foggy countries, of Holland. Yesterday, at 
eight o’clock in the evening, although the weather was fine, 
everything seen from the suspension-bridge appeared vapoury ; 
the last rays disappeared in whitish smoke ; on the right, 
the remains of redness; over the Thames, and in the rest of 
sky, a pale slate tint. There are tones like these in the land- 
scapes of Rembrandt, in the twilights of Van der Neer; the 
subdued light, the air charged with vapour, the insensible and 
continuous changes of the vast exhalation which softens, 
imparts a bluish tint to, and dims the contours, the whole 
producing the impression of a great life, vague, diffused, and 
melancholy—the life of a humid country. At Richmond, I 
felt this still better. From the terrace can be discerned several 
leagues of country; the Thames, which is not larger than the 
Seine, winds threugh meadows, between clumps of large trees. 
All is green, of a soft green, almost effaced . the distance ; 
one feels the freshness and the peace of the infinite vegetation ; 
the grey sky extends over it a low and heavy dome; at the 
horizon are whitish mists in floating layers, here and there a 
darkened cloud, or the violet patch ofa shower. From all the 
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ground rises a sluggish mist; one watches it as if it werea 
piece of muslin drawn between the interstices of the trees, and 
gradually the floating gauze of the earth reunites with the 
uniform veil of the sky. How still is the park! Troops of 
deer feed in the moist brake; the hinds approach the fence, 
and gaze on the passer-by without fear. Can a tract of country 
be better arranged for relaxing the nerves of the man’ who 
struggles and toils? The oaks, the lime-trees, the spreading 
and huge chestnut-trees, are noble creatures which seem to 
speak in low tones with majesty and security ; at their feet is 
thick and tall grass; the blades of grass, whereon the rain has 
left its tears, smile with a tender and sad grace. A sort of fond 
quietude emanates from the air, the sky, and all things; Nature 
welcomes the soul, weary and worn with striving. How one 
feels that their landscape suits them, and why they love it! 
Without doubt their climate befits trees, and, besides, they 
have had no invasion or popular rising to mutilate or cut them 
down ; the national taste has favoured their preservation ; olden 
things have been more respected and better preserved than in 
France, and among them must be numbered the trees,—Jgs 
Taine’s Notes on England. 


EmicraTION C1iuss. — Working men’s associations, with 
weekly payments, are the surest and safest way of encouraging 
emigration. There is no use depending on Government help, 
or on aid from abroad, except when money is expected from 
relatives or other previous emigrants who have been successful, 
Avoid clubs connected with public-houses, Let workmen 
choose their own secretary and treasurer, from one of their own 
number whom they have learned to trust. Many of the clergy 
will gladly give advice and information. The Rev. A. Style. 
man Herring, of St. Paul’s, Clerkenwell, set the example some 
years ago in the Clerkenwell Emigration Society, which has 
already assisted about 2,500 emigrants to goto Canada. Mr. 
Herring has personally visited Canada, and brings most 
favouravle reports of the emigrants. He has little time for 
correspondence, but the secretaries of emigration clubs would 
do well to consult his ‘‘ Letters from Abroad, with hints to 
emigrants going to Canada.” (Partridge & Co.) 


Boston Musicat Festivau.—The Peace Jubilee of 1869 at 
Boston, Massachusetts, was the biggest concert up to that date 
of the world. Almost everything in 1872 will be doubled in 
magnitude. ‘‘The organ,” we are told, in the ‘‘ Musical Bulletin,” 
‘* will be upon a much larger scale and of twice the power. It 
will have two manuals of sixty-one notes each, and a pedal of 
thirty-one notes. There will be fifteen full stops in the first 
manual, eight in the second, and six in the nen. two octave 
couplers, and a number of mechanical appliances for controlling 
the stops, by pedals and otherwise. The pneumatic lever will 
be applied to every key and register throughout, and there will 
be electric communication from the keyboards to the organ. 
The instrument will stand in rear of the chorus, while the 
organist will sit near the conductor’s stand. The artillery 
accompaniments will be fired by electricity, as before, and it is 
also proposed to have a chime of bells, finely attuned, to be 
hung in a convenient place, either within or just without the 
great building. It has been suggested that, by means of the 
Atlantic cable, guns may be fired simultaneously in Boston and 
London when ‘God save the Queen’ is sung and played. The 
Jubilee has its humorous side. All sorts of contrivances are 
brought to Mr. Gilmore, in the hope that he will introduce them 
in some way or other in connection with the festival. Not long 
since an inventor of a new-fangled fog-horn visited our great 
jubilator, with his astonishing device, and set it going, to the 
terror and dismay of everybody in the building. ‘The orchestra 
will be made up of one thousand picked musicians, and the rest 
will comprise the military bands, American and foreign. New 
York will probably furnish about five hundred players, Boston 
about one hundred, Philadelphia from seventy-five to one 
hundred, and Baltimore, Washington, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, and even San Francisco, will be drawn upon. The 
Coliseum will be constructed wholly of wood, the project of 
constructing, either as a whole or in part, of corrugated iron, 
having been given up. The chorus and orchestra will occupy 
a space of 84,800 square feet, or nearly two acres, and the 
audience 120,950 square feet, or nearly three acres. Boston is 
laughing in its sleeve over the stupidity of some of the New 
York papers, which took in earnest the joke about opening the 
Jubilee with a prayer by one hundred clergymen in concert. 
Some waggish member of the cloth set an old jest in circulation, 
for the proposition really originated with a New York journal, 
in derision of the Jubilee of 1869.” In fairness to the sensible 


Americans of New England it ought to be stated that the 
originator of these gigantic concerts, Mr. Gilmore, is an Inish- 
man, and that a large proportion of the musicians are Germans. 
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A NEW TALE, 


“ANSON GREGG’S WEDDING,” 


By MRS, ROBBINS, OF VERMONT, U.S.A., 


Will commence in the LEISURE HOUR for July. 





PRICE SIXPENCE, 
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The First Italian Bible Society. By Mary Howrrr. 
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MONTHLY. 
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Sabbath Thoughts. 
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The Seven Golden Candlesticks ; 
Or, Sketches of the Seven Churches of Asia. By the Rev. 
H. B. TrIsTRAM, LL.D., F.R.S. With Engravings. 
6s. bevelled boards, gilt edges. 

““A book worth keeping as well as worth reading.”—Literary 
Churchman. 

“Dr. Tristram annotates the epistles from his personal knowledge of 
the localities, and with special insight into the meaning of the mes- 
sages.”—British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 

“« The history of each church is given with graphic force, the writing 
is clear and sensible, yet comprehensive, and the numerous illustrations 
are thoroughly good works of art.”—Art Fournad. 


A Handbook to the Grammar of the Greek 


Testament. 
Together with a complete Vocabulary, and an Explana- 
tion of the chief New Testament Synonyms. Illustrated 
by numerous Examples and Comments. By the Rev. S. G. 
GREEN, D.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6a. boards. 

“We are very glad to have so thoroughly handy a manual of Greek 
Testament Grammar. In arrangement it leaves nothing to be desired, 
and it is thoroughly well up to the scholarship of the day.”—Literary 
Churchman. 

“It is just the book which young students have long wanted, em- 
bodying the results of the latest critical research, and supplying a most 
trustworthy guide.”— English Independent. 

Meditations on the Miracles of Christ. 
By the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, p.pD., Dean of Chester, 
Author of ‘‘ Scenes from the Life of St. Paul.” Crown 8vo. 
3s. boards. 

“ A book which will be much and justly prized. It will take rank 
with the best that have appeared on the same subjects. It is truly 
evangelical and earnest, and of course intelligent and scholarly.”— 
Record. 

““Dr. Howson shows great skill in seizing small incidents and brief 
touches in the narrative, and using them to pointa moral. This oy 
gives great freshness to the volume ; while it helps teachers to cultivate 
that attention to detail which is among the most attractive peculiarities 
of modern exposition.” —Freeman. 


Biblical Geography and Antiquities. 
With Maps and Plans. A Companion to the New Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Bible. By Rev. E. P. BARROws, 
D.D. Demy 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Bede’s Charity. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Jessica’s First Prayer.” Engravings. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. extra boards, gilt edges. 


Swiss Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
With numerous Illustrations by E. WHYMPER and others. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. 8s. handsomely bound, gilt 
edges, 

“In this third edition there are so many additions and improve- 
ments, that this very beautiful volume is still more attractive and 
beautiful than before.’ —Standard. 

Thoughts of Christ for every Day of the 
Year. 
By Lord Kintocu. Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. boards. 

“We always like to meet with Lord Kinloch. There is always 
gracefulness and gee about his meditative writing. His ‘Thoughts 
of Christ’ are like all else that he writes.” —Literary Churchman. 

Revelation in Progress from Adam to 
Malachi. 
A Series of Bible Studies. By the Rev. J. H. Tircoms, 
M.A., Vicar of St. Stephen’s, South Lambeth. 8vo. 
5s. boards. 

a important and valuable contribution to our Biblical Literature.’ 

—L OCR. 
Earnest Exhortations on the Most Impor- 
tant Subjects. 
By the Rev. F. BouRDILLON, M.A., Rector of Woolbeding, 
Sussex, Author of ‘‘ The Pattern Prayer,” etc. Crown 
8vo. Is. 6@. boards. 


Acceptable Words: 
Choice Quotations and Scripture Texts for every Day in 
the Year. Collected and Arranged by S. M. L. Foolscap 
8vo. 25. 6d. boards. 
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The History of Greece. 


For the use of Schools and Colleges. By the Rev. F, 
ARNOLD, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. With En. | 
gravings. Crown 8vo. 6s. boards. 

‘We are inclined to believe that, except for the youngest beginners, 
and for those who are far advanced enough to require a larger work, | 
like that of Thirlwall or of Grote, this history of Mr. Arnold is the best 
for scholastic and general purposes which is now before the public,”— 
Fohn Bull. 

“It is just the book for grammar schools.”—Literary Churchman. 

“It is necessary that we should have manuals that give in condensed 
form, for the benefit of young students, the results of the elaborate 
research of scholars. This is what Mr. Arnold has endeavoured todo | 
here, and has done well.” —Nonconformist. 


William Tyndale: a Biography. 
A Contribution to the Early History of the English Bible. | 

By the Rev. R. Dgmaus, M.A., Author of **Hugh 
Latimer.” With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards, 
““Mr. Demaus has made himself acquainted with the first sources, | 


and has written what is in every way a worthy companion to his 
‘Hugh Latimer,’ and that is surely saying much.”—Noncon formist. 


“ Every line of his work bears evidence of search and research.”— | 

Weekly Review. | 

Hugh Latimer. 

A Biography. By the Rev. R. DEMAUS, M.A., Author of | 

‘*William Tyndale,” etc. Prepared: from Original and | 
Contemporary Documents. With Portrait. Crown 8yo, 

7s. 6d. boards. 


History of the Reformation in the Six- 
teenth Century. | 


By J. MERLE D’AUBIGNE, D.D. A New Translation, con- | 


taining the Author’s Latest Improvements, with Twelve 
Engravings on Steel, Two Hundred Illustrations on Wood, | 
21s. handsomely bound, bevelled boards, gilt | 


Royal 4to. 
edges. 


British Heroes and Worthies. 


Illustrated with Twenty Portraits, finely engraved. Printed | 
on toned paper.’ Small 4to. 85. handsomely bound, gilt 
edges. 


‘* The biographic sketches are done with tact and knowledge. The 
portraits of Milton and Knox strike us as being exceptionally fine.”"— 
Nonconformist. 

‘‘ There is a great charm and interest in a collection of portraits of 
famous men, which are not meré fancy pieces, but present them tous | 
as they really were, and in their habits as they lived. The short bio- 
graphical sketches which accompany the various portraits are pleasantly | 
written, and bring out clearly the principal events in the lives of the 
British worthies here commemorated.”— John Bull. | 

Stories of Old England. 
By G. E. SARGENT. First and Second Series. Engrav- 
ings. Crown 8vo. Each vol. 3s. boards; 4s. extra boards. 

“These are sketches by a a hand; and very charmingly 
written they are.” —Literary Churchman, 

Sketches and Stories of Life in Italy. 
By an Italian Countess. Engravings. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. | 
extra boards, gilt edges. - 

* An exceedingly interesting book.”—Bookseller. 


Rabbi Agur’s School, and its Four Teachers. 


By SAMUEL Cox, of Nottingham. Engravings. Royal 
square 16mo. Is. boards; 15s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 


Sermons for Sunday Evenings. 
Selected and Revised from the ‘‘ Sunday at Home.” Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

‘Short, simple, and evangelical, and will be found to afford matter 

for earnest prayerful meditation.” —Nonconformist. 

Prayers for a Month. 
Supplied by various Contributors. 
crown 8vo. 25. 6d. boards. 


“Well adapted for the purpose of promoting household worship.”— 
Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


Small 


New Series. 





RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW;; 65, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD; AND 164, PICCADILLY. 











LONDON: R. K. BURT AND CO., PRINTERS, WINE OFFICER COURT, FLEET STEELY. 
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Anson Gregg’s Wed- 

ding 417, 433, 449, 465 § 
Holidays, and How 

to KeepThem  . 422 Ih 
Where are the Ten 

Tribes? . . 426 B 
A Midland Tour 429, 461 PY 


Children of the Olden 
Time 





Revolution and Pro- 
gress in Japan 442, 477 

Lifein Rome. . . 444 

Our Field-Natural- 
ists’ Club . . . 446 
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Reminiscence of Sir 


Walter Scott . . 453 


jj Cathedral Libraries 469 
p Thirty Years of the 

| Reign of Victoria 471 
- 472 
The Message of an 
» « 475 
432, 479 


Jack Bogus. . 


Zolian Harp 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—Al!l manuscripts must have the name and address of the 
sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. No notice can 
be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS.; miscellaneous 
contributions being sent in too great numbers to be always acknowledged or returned. 

Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The reccipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discre- 
tion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of 
special arrangement. 

Advertisements,—Complaints having been made of the insertion of objectionable advertising bills in the 

“Leisure Hour,” the public are informed that all such bills have been inserted witheut authority. 
| Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly numbers, 
portfolios, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s. 2d. each. Also patent boxes for holding a year's parts or 
numbers, at 3s. 6d. each. Cuxiotu Cases, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price 1s. 2d. cloth 
boards, 1s. 6d. cloth extra. 

Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—tThe “Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Numbers or Volumes 
from 1865, but in Volumes only from 1856 to 1864 inclusive. The earlier Nos. are out of print. 

Correspondents requiring Single Parts or Numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, 
through the local booksellers or newsagents. 








FOREIGN POSTAGE. 


The ‘Leisure Hour,” in consequence of the new Postal Regulations, is no longer istered for 
transmission abroad. The Monthly Parts can therefore only be forwarded by Book Post. following 
are the rates to a few of the principal countries :— 





For the | Leisure Hour Leisure Hour 

Name of Place. single | and Sunday Name of Place. and Sunday 
Part. H P. at Home 

together. 
Malta {vii Southampton) . . ° 3 9d. 
Mexico (vid Southampton). . ° ‘ 
a Se ea 
New Brunswick (vii Halifax) . 
re ee ee 
New South Wales (vii Southampton and 


Africa, West Coastof . . . + « « 
Australia (vid Southampton & Suez) . 
Austria (vii Belgium). . . .. - . 
Baden (vii France or Belgium) . ° 

Bavaria (vii France or Belgium) . . 

Belgiwm (direct mail) . . . . 6 « 

Brazils (vid Southampton). . . «. -« a, a Ee ee a eer ee 
Og, re a a ‘ New Zealand (via Southampton and Suez) 
Canada (Canadian packet) . . . . ; 4 Nova Scotia (vii Halifax) . . .... 
Cape of Good Hope (by direct packet). . , , Prussia (vid Belgium) . . . . . 
Ceylon (vid Southampton). . . . . J " Sierra Leone. . 2. « . 
Constantinople (vii Marseilles) . . ; , Spain (vii France) . . . . . 
Franceand Algeria. . . « « , 3 Sweden (vid Denmark) . . . 
Gibraltar (vid Southampton). . . , Switzerland (vii Belgium) . ss 
Holland (vid France or Belgium) ‘ Tasmania (vii Southampton & Suez) 
India (Southampton packet) . . — Se United States. . . . 
Italy (by direct mail) . . . . oe , k West Indves (British) 

















@ signifies additional to pay on delivery. 
The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post- 
office. Orders for the transmission abroad of the “‘ Leisure Hour,” direct from the Office, should be 


addressed to the Publisher, and accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. The Home 
Postage of each Part is now Turex Haurpence, 








THE “LEISURE HOUR LIBRARY. 


Each containing 288 pages. Engravings. 2s. in cloth boards ; in neat covers, ls, 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE, - 10. ORIGINAL FABLES AND SKETCHES. By Mrs. Prosszr. 

. SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SALLORS, “The fables are told with great forge and vigour: all heing sharp, 
SUNDAY IN MANY LANDS. clever, racy, and original. The book is amongst the hast of the kind we 
A RACE FOR LIFE, AND OTHER TAL#S, including THE | have ever seen.”—Morning Post. 

FOUNDLING OF THE FENS. **Mrs. Prosser is a peeress among parable-makers. We have recom 
. CEDAR OREEK: A TALEOF CANADIAN LIFE, By Miss Warems. | mended her volume wherever we have bad opportunity.”—Rev. C. H. 
. BIRDS AND BIRD LIFE. Spurgeoy. 

BARTHEL WINKLER, AND OTHER TAL£S OF THE GERMAN j 11. THE FERROL FAMILY, and other Tales of Domestic Life. 
FATHERLAND. 12. FRANK LAYTON. An Australien Story. By.G. Z. Sazeayt. 
COMMERCIAL TALES AND SKETOHES. 18. FAIRLY-CUM-FORELANDS, and other Village Tales. 

SHADES AND ECHOES OF OLD LONDON, By Rev. Joun | 14. ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. | 

Groveton, D.p. 15. THE EXILE’S TRUST, and other Stories. By Frances Bsowss. 


S22 sen Sepe 








LEISURE HOUR OFFICE, 56, PATERNOSTER BOW, AND i164, PICCADILLY. 
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